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To  the  Rev.  J.  I.  Mom  her  t,  D.  D., 

Rector  of  St.  James's,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  South  Central  Convocation,  held  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Harrisburg,  April  1 5,  1 869,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
presiding,  viz  : 


“Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convocation  are  due  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mcmhert 
for  his  able  and  lucid  discourse,  last  evening,  upon  the  Eternal  Priesthood  of 
Christ,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  priesthood  and  Holy  Eucharist  as  set  forth 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  requested  for  pub¬ 
lication.” 


Attest, 


A.  J.  BARROW, 
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SERMO^V 


Hebrews  7  :  23-25. 

“And  they  truly  were  many  priests,  because  they  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by 
reason  of  death;  but  this  man,  because  He  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable 
priesthood,  wherefore  He  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto 
God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them." 

This  passage,  in  the  connection  where  it  is 
found,  sets  forth  the  superiority  of  our  Lord’s 
priesthood  to  the  Levitical  and  Melchisedician. 
The  high-priests  under  the  Levitical  institution 
were  many;  by  reason  of  their  mortality  the  office 
they  held  was  transitory  and  successive;  every  new 
incumbent  of  the  Levitical  pontificate,  was  dif¬ 
ferent  at  once  from  his  successors  and  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  this  mutation  of  persons  of  course  enchained 
differing  fitness  in  the  pontiffs,  and  caused  the 
people  to  venerate  the  office  rather  than  the  offi¬ 
cer.  But  the  Great  High-Priest  of  our  profession 
“continueth  ever,”  “  is  consecrated  for  evermore,” 
and  “  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  and 
hence  His  ability  to  save  perfectly — to  save  to 
“  the  uttermost,  with  an  everlasting  salvation,  them 
“that  come  unto  God  by  Him.”  Superior  in  the 
oneness  and  perfection  of  His  sacrifice,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  plurality  and  insufficiency  of  the 
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sacrifices  offered  by  Levitical  high-priests;  supe¬ 
rior  in  the  perpetuity  of  his  office,  as  contrasted 
with  the  transitory  and  successive  character  of 
theirs  ;  our  Lord  is  also  superior  to  the  priesthood 
of  Melchisedec,  who  received  tithes  of  Abraham, 
and  combined  in  LI  is  person  the  regal  and  sacer¬ 
dotal  offices.  The  Apostle  assumes  that  Abraham 
the  ancestor  of  Levi,  the  tribal  head  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  paying  tithes  to  Melchisedec, 
and  being  blessed  by  him,  establishes  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Melchisedician  to  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  on  the  principle  that  “  the  less  is 
blessed  of  the  better;”  and  concerning  Melchi¬ 
sedec,  vvc  are  told  that  “  he  was  made  like  unto 
the  Son  of  God,  abiding  a  priest  continually.” 
This,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  words, 
“  without  father,  without  mother,  without  pedi¬ 
gree,  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end 
of  life,”  is  a  startling  statement — but  here  applies 
that  canon  of  interpretation  which  takes  account 
not  only  of  the  expressed  declaration,  but  also  of 
the  silence  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  not  said  here 
that  the  existence  of  Melchisedec  was  miraculous 
and  supernatural,  but  that  neither  his  parentage 
nor  his  pedigree  were  historically  known,  and 
that  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  could  not 
be  determined.  Melchisedec  was  made  like  the 
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Son  of  God  not  in  reality,  but  typically  in  the 
Scripture,  and  in  such  wise  that  the  type  is  infi¬ 
nitely  inferior  to  the  anti-type;  for  while  in  the 
case  of  Melchisedec,  we  know  neither  his  begin¬ 
ning  nor  his  end,  neither  parentage  nor  pedigree, 
simply  because  they  are  unrecorded ;  in  the  case  of 
our  Lord,  we  know  not  His  beginning  ot  days 
nor  end  of  life,  because  He  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting ;  and  concerning  the  other  insignia 
of  His  Person  typically  predicated  of  Melchi¬ 
sedec,  we  know  that  “as  Man  He  had  no  father, 
that  as  God  He  had  no  mother,  that  as  High- 
Priest  He  had  no  pedigree,  and  that  as  the  Son  of 
God  He  had  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end 
of  life.” 

The  great  and  momentous  truths  here  stated 
by  the  Apostle,  are  these :  The  priesthood  of 
Christ  is  eternal,  and  therefore  unchangeable;  that 
is,  according  to  the  Greek,  His  priesthood  is  per¬ 
petually  restricted  to  Himself,  remaining  invio- 
lately  His  own  forever,  admitting  neither  of 
succession  like  the  Levitical  priesthood,  nor  of 
vicarious  administration,  as  Romish  writers  allege 
in  support  of  their  unscriptural  sacerdotal  system.* 

*  According  to  Romish  writers,  “  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  identical  with  the  sacri¬ 
fice  on  the  cress — Sacrifcium  numcro  idem.  Christ  was  slain  cn  the  cress  as  cur  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  has  thus  forever  accomplished  the  redemption  of  the  world.  In  the  splendor 
of  the  infinite  merits  of  this  redemption,  He  has  ascended  to  the  Father;  as  owner  of 
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The  perpetual  mediation  of  Christ  is  part  of 
His  eternal  priesthood,  and  like  it  admits  neither 
of  succession  nor  of  vicarious  administration.  It 
is  His  sole  and  undivided  prerogative  to  be  our 
Advocate  in  the  courts  of  Heaven,  and  to  press 

these  selfsame  merits,  He  is  sealed  at  His  right  hand  presenting  them  to  the  Father 
as  Sacerdos  cetcrnu s.  But  cn  earth  also,  Christ  dwells  with  us  continually,  in  that  He, 
the  sacrificial  Lamb  once  slain,  daily  presents  himself  anew  on  our  alta;s*in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  presenting  for  us  His  merits  to  the  Father  net  in  order  to  effect  a  new  redemp¬ 
tion,  but  in  order  to  communicate  to  us  the  benefit  of  the  once  accomplished  redemp¬ 
tion.  The  God-Man  appears  daily  on  cur  altars  anew — not  that  He  may  be  daily 
slain  anew,  but  that,  as  the  sacrifice  cnce  slain,  He  may  for  cur  benefit  offer  to  the 
Father  His  world-redeeming  merit:  ;  hence  the  holy  mass  is  called  sacrificium  incru- 
entum.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  therefore,  decs  net  create  a  nciv  redemption,  but 
is  only  the  means  whereby  the  merits  of  redemption  arc  applied  to  us.  The  priest¬ 
hood  is  not  abrogated  by  His  death;  He  rather  continues  in  the  New  Covenant,  the 
true  and  real  Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Mckhisedcc.  He  is,  and  remains  the 
Priest  of  His  sacrifice,  and  the  sacrifice  of  His  P.iesthcod  ;  hence  the  sacrifice  of  the 
New  Covenant  is  performed  in  an  unbloody  manner,  but  with  the  most  intimate  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  bloody  sacrifice  once  offered.  The  death  of  Christ  is  symbolized  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  by  the  double  species,  and  the  double  form  of  consecration.” 

According  to  the  Tridcntinum ,  there  “  is  represented  in  the  mass  the  same  sacrifice 
offered  once  upon  the  cross;  this  sacrifice  is  Christ  the  Lord  Himself,  therefore  it 
demands  cur  worship and  this  worship  or  /atria,  is  thus  enjoined  by  the  Tridcnti- 
num,  Scss,  xiii.  c.  v.  “  Nullus  itaque  dubitandi  locus  relinquitur ,  quin  omnes  Christ i 
fi deles  pro  more  in  catholica  ecclcsta  semper  rccepto  latriae  cultum  qui  <vcro  Deo  debetur, 
huic  sanctissimo  Sacramento  in  'vencratione  cxhibcant.  Neque  cnim  idea  minus  cst  ado- 
randum,  quod fucrit  a  Christo  Domino ,  ut  sumatur ,  institutum." 

They  make  the  mass,  moreover,  a  propriatory  sacrifice,  Trid.  Sess.  xxii.  c.  I.  2. 
“  Et  quoniam  in  dvvino  hoc  sacrificio,  quod  in  missa  peragitur,  idem  illc  Christus  continc- 
tur,  ct  incrucntc  immolatur ,  qui  in  ara  crucis  seme/  se  ipsum  crucntc  obtulit ,  docct  sancta 
synodus,  sacrificium  istud  •vcrc  propiatorium  esse." 

The  mass  is  also  sacrificium  impetratorium,  i.  e.,  according  to  Bellarmin  (II.  c.  4), 
oratio  reads  non  •vcrbalis,  which  constitutes  its  proper  efficiency  ( propria  cjficicntia), 
not  only  ex  opcrc  operato  (i.  e.  from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ),  but  also  ex  opere  operantis 
(i.  e.  in  virtue  of  the  devotion  of  the  priest,  and  of  those  united  with  him  in  the 
oblation).  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  mass  becomes  vi-vif.catrix.  The  sacrifice  of 
Christ  repeated  in  the  mass  becomes  still  further  intensified,  and  is  made  still  more 
acceptable  by  the  merits  and  intercession  of  saints  whose  victory  is  thankfully  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  whose  protection  is  implored  “a/  ipsi  pro  nobis  interccdcrc  dignentur  in 
coclis ,  quorum  memoriam  facimus  in  terris"  {Trid.  Scss.  xii.  c.  3).  This  exposition  is 
almost  verbatim  in  the  language  of  Romish  writers.  (See  the  article  Mcssc,  by  Ciix 
in  Wetzer  und  Welte's  K.  L .) 
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the  merits  of  His  one  sacrifice  for  the  benefit, 
even  the  full,  perfect,  complete  salvation  of  all 
that  come  to  God  by  Him.  And  that  all  may 
come  to  God  by  Him  and  enshrine  this  most 
precious  assurance  in  their  inmost  hearts,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  from  the  express  declaration  that  He 
ever  llveth  to  make  intercession  for  them. 

The  superiority  of  our  Lord’s  priesthood  to 
that  of  Aaron  and  Melchisedec,  is  triumphantly 
demonstrated  in  the  matchless  argument  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  we 
may  in  popular  form  restate  it  thus :  The  Leviti- 
cal  priests  received  tithes  from  their  brethren ; 
Melchisedec,  the  type  of  Christ,  received  tithes 
from  Abraham,  the  progenitor  of  Levi ;  but 
Christ  only  receives  the  worship  and  adoration 
of  the  whole  world — even  as  it  is  written,  that 
“Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 
power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing.”  Rev.  v:  12. 

This  statement  we  believe  to  be  fully  confirmed 
by  the  New  Testament,  and  the  general  sense  of 
the  church  during  the  first  three  centuries.  The 
idea  of  a  ministerial  priesthood  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation  answering  to  the  Levitical  priesthood 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  is  emphatically  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  Apostle’s  argument,  which  con- 


trasts  the  many  mortal  priests  and  transferable 
priesthood  of  the  former  with  the  one  High-priest 
ever  living,  and  the  untransferable  priesthood  of 
the  latter.  Idle  ministers  of  Christ  are  called  in 
the  New  Testament,  apostles,  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  angels,  ambassadors,  and  stewards,  but 
never  priests  or  sacrijicers.  The  words  priesthood 
and  priests  are  found,  but  used  of  Christians  in 
general — clergy  as  well  as  laity,  and  in  connec¬ 
tions  plainly  showing  that  they  have  respect  to 
the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise  offered 
by  them  through  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  sense  St. 
Peter  calls  the  Christians  of  the  Diaspora  “an 
holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices 
acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,”  and  “a 
royal  priesthood”.  .  .  to  “  shew  forth  the  praises 
of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into 
His  marvellous  light;”  and  St.  John  concludes  the 
sublime  greeting  to  the  apocalyptic  churches, 
with  the  majestic  doxology  “  unto  Him  that 
loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own 
blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 
God  and  His  Father:  to  Him  he  glory  and  do¬ 
minion  for  ever  and  ever.”  Rev.  i  :  5,  6.  The 
“  kings  and  priests”  here  answer  to  St.  Peter’s 
“  royal  priesthood,”  and  both  How  from  the  idea 
of  the  royal  priesthood  of  Christ,  a  priest  forever 


after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  So  towards  the 
end  of  the  Book,  it  is  declared  that  on  those 
who  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  death  hath 
no  power — “  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and 
of  Christ.”  Rev.  xx  :  6.  If  it  be  asked  what 
this  spiritual,  holy,  royal  priesthood  is,  we  reply 
that  it  is  identical  with,  and  inseparable  from, 
the  one  eternal  and  untransferable  priesthood  of 
Christ — for  Christ  and  His  people  are  one ,  and 
whatever  is  His  is  theirs  also.  In  Him  they  are 
th  e  sons  of  God,  in  Him  they  are  kings,  in  Him 
they  are  priests  ;  and  as  their  sonship  and  king¬ 
dom  are  eternal,  so  is  their  priesthood. 

The  great  stress  frequently  laid  on  the  use  of 
the  terms  priest  and  priesthood  as  describing  the 
second  order  or  degree  of  our  Apostolic  Ministry 
and  its  misconstruction  and  perversion,  demands 
a  passing  notice.  These  terms  are  never  used  in 
the  strict  sacrificial  sense,  betokening  the  office 
of  sacrificers,  but  in  a  technical  sense,  betokening 
official  rank.  The  word  priest  is  identical  with 
presbyter,  derived  from  the  Greek  presbuteros, 
signifying  an  elder.  Its  abbreviated  Saxon  form 
preostre  was  further  contracted  with  the  Italian 
prete,  the  French  pr£tre ,  and  the  English  priest. 
The  compilers  of  the  Scotch  liturgy  uniformly 
employ  the  original  word  presbyter.  The  judi- 


ciou-s  Hooker  says:  “In  truth  the  word  presbyter 
doth  seem  more  fit,  and  in  propriety  of  speech 
more  agreeable  than  priest ,  with  the  drift  of  the 
whole  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  what  are 
they  that  embrace  the  Gospel,  but  sons  of  God  ? 
What  are  churches  but  His  families?  Seeing, 
therefore,  we  receive  the  adoption  and  state  of 
sons  by  their  ministry  whom  God  hath  chosen  out 
for  that  purpose,  seeing  also  that  when  we  are  the 
sons  of  God,  our  continuance  is  still  under  their 
care  who  were  our  progenitors,  what  better  title 
could  there  be  given  them  than  the  reverend 
name  of  presbyters  or  fatherly  guides  ?” 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  explanation  of 
the  term  priest ,  cover  the  term  sacrifice  ?  The 
reply  we  give  in  the  language  of  Bingham,  who 
will  certainly  not  be  suspected  of  radical  or  un- 
churchly  leanings.  He  says  that  the  wrord  sacri¬ 
fice  “was  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  carnal  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  applied  to  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of 
Christians,  viz :  their  prayers,  and  praises,  and 
preaching,  and  devoting  themselves  entirely,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  service  of  Christ,  by  the  sacra¬ 
ments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Hence 
every  part  of  divine  worship  had  the  name  of 
sacrifice — and  not  only  the  service  of  the  altar, 
for  they  commonly  call  their  evening  hymns  and 
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prayers  by  the  name  of  evening  sacrifice.  Thus 
Jerome  bids  Laeta  accustom  her  daughter  not 
only  to  the  morning  hymns,  and  daily  hours  of 
prayer — the  third,  the  sixth  and  the  ninth,  but 
also  when  night  comes,  and  the  lamps  are  lighted, 
then  in  like  manner  to  render  to  God  her  erceni?ig 
sacrifice.  Hilary,  expounding  the  passage  of  the 
Psalter  :  “  Let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hand  be  an 
evening  sacrifice,”  says  :  The  sacrifice  of  Christians 
in  their  prayers,  recommended  to  God  by  stretch¬ 
ing  forth  their  hands  to  relieve  the  poor.  For 
we  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come, 
do  not  sacrifice  to  God  with  blood  or  burnt  offer¬ 
ings ;  but  the  evening  sacrifice  which  is  pleasing 
to  God,  is  that  which  Christ  teaches  in  His 
Gospel — “  I  was  an  hungry  and  yp  fed  me;  thirsty 
and  ye  gave  me  drink,”  etc.  This  is  the  evening 
sacrifice,  that  is,  the  sacrifice  of  the  last  times. 
In  this  we  are  to  lift  up  our  hands,  for  by  such 
prayers  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  prepared  for  those  that  are  blessed  of  God  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  In  the  same  sense, 
Eusebius  calls  the  prayers  of  Christians  the  un¬ 
bloody  and  reasonable  sacrifices  offered  to  God. 
Clement,  of  Alexandria,  says  :  “  The  sacrifices  of 
Christians  are  their  praises,  and  prayers,  and  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  and  psalms,  and  hymns 
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before  meals,  and  at  their  meals,  and  at  bed-time, 
and  in  the  night.” 

T  timing  from  these  early  testimonies  to  the 
authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  book  of  Homilies,  we  call  attention  to 
the  subjoined  passage  in  the  Homily  on  the 
worthy  receiving  of  the  Sacrament. 

“  Now  it  followeth  to  have  with  this  know¬ 
ledge  a  sure  and  constant  faith — not  only  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  available  for  the  redemption 
of  all  the  world  for  the  remission  of  sins  and 
reconciliation  with  God  the  Father,  but  also  that 
He  has  made  upon  His  cross  a  full  and  sufficient 
sacrifice  for  thee,  a  perfect  cleansing  of  thy  sins, 
so  that  thou  acknowledgest  no  other  Saviour, 
Redeemer,  Mediator,  Advocate,  Intercessor,  but 
Christ  only,  and  that  thou  mayest  say  with  the 
Apostle,  that  He  loved  thee  and  gave  Himself  for 
thee;  for  this  is  to  stick  fast  to  Christ’s  promise 
made  in  His  institution,  to  make  Christ  thine 
own  and  to  apply  His  merits  unto  thyself. 
Herein  thou  needest  no  other  man’s  help;  no 
other  sacrifice  or  oblation ;  no  sacrificing  priest;  no 
mass;  no  means  established  by  man’s  invention.” 

In  the  light  of  this  clear,  terse  and  unequivocal 
language,  we  will  now  examine  some  passages  of 
the  Prayer-Book,  alleged  to  establish  the  sacrifi- 


cial  character  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  first 
phrase  to  be  noted,  is  the  petition  in  the  Prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant,  in  which  we  beseech 
Almighty  God  “to  accept  our  alms  and  obla¬ 
tions;”  these  are  supposed  to  be  the  free-will 
offerings  of  Christian  gratitude,  on  the  principle 
that  doing  good  and  to  distribute,  are  sacrifices 
with  which  God  is  well  pleased,  and  are  now 
consecrated  to  the  divine  service;  they  are  ex¬ 
pressly  presented  or  offered  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate,  and 
destitute  of  all  sacrificial  character  in  the  sense  of 
expiatory  virtue.  They  are  beautifully  connected 
with  our  prayers  also  offered,  and  like  our  alms, 
intended  as  marks  of  our  love,  showing  that  the 
presence  of  the  symbols  of  the  Redeemer’s  sacri¬ 
ficial  death,  recalls  His  precious  words:  “By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.” 

In  the  part  of  the  Prayer  of  Consecration, 
technically  known  as  “the  Oblation,”  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  make  with  the  consecrated  elements, 
described  as  God’s  holy  gifts  “which  we  offer,” 
the  memorial  commanded  to  be  made  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  further  on  in  the  same 
service,  in  the  part  entitled  “the  Invocation,”  we 
use  first  this  language  :  “  We  earnestly  desire  thy 


fatherly  goodness  to  accept  this  our  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  here  we  offer  and 
present  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  ourselves,  our  souls  and 
bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy  and  living  sacri¬ 
fice  unto  thee” — and  afterwards  declare  that 
“although  we  are  unworthy  through  our  mani¬ 
fold  sins  to  offer  unto  thee  any  sacrifice,  yet  we 
beseech  thee  to  accept  this  our  bounden  duty  and 
service.” 

Here  it  is  proper  to  notice  that  the  oblation 
and  invocation  do  not  form  part  of  the  consecra¬ 
tion  prayer  in  the  present  office  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  were  added,  or  rather  restored,  to 
the  place  they  now  occupy  in  our  office  by  the 
General  Convention  in  1789.  The  oblation ,  with 
the  sole  addition  of  the  words  “  which  we  now 
offer  unto  thee,”  taken  from  the  Scotch  liturgy, 
agrees  almost  verbatim  with  the  Consecration 
Prayer  in  the  first  book  of  Edward  VE,  and  the 
invocation  is  a  compilation  of  part  of  the  con¬ 
secration  prayer,  and  of  one  of  the  two  forms  of 
thanksgiving  in  the  post-communion  of  the 
present  English  office.  On  the  subject  of  these 
alterations,  Bishop  Brownell,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Prayer  Book,  cites  the  language  of  Bishop 
White,  who  says:  “Without  conceiving  with 
some,  that  the  Service  as  it  stood  was  essentially 


defective,  he  always  thought  there  was  a  beauty 
in  those  ancient  forms,  and  can  discover  no  super¬ 
stition  in  them.  If,  indeed,  they  could  be  reason¬ 
ably  thought  to  imply  that  a  Christian  Minister 
is  a  Priest,  in  the  sense  of  an  offerer  of  sacrifice, 
and  the  Table  is  an  altar,  and  the  elements  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  in  any  other  than  figurative  senses,  he  would 
have  zealously  opposed  the  admission  of  such 
unevangelical  sentiments,  as  he  conceives  them 
to  be.” 

Of  the  animus  of  the  compilers  of  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  this  subject,  we  have 
the  following  testimony  of  Proctor :  “  Our  Re¬ 
formers  carefully  avoided  all  idea  of  the  Church 
making  sacrificial  offerings  to  God  in  behalf  of 
one  or  more  individuals;  they  also  reaffirmed  a 
truth  which  had  been  strangely  controverted — 
that  the  oblation  of  Christ  once  offered,  is  a  full 
and  perfect  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.” 

But,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of 
learning  the  sense  in  which  the  word  “priest” 
was  used  by  the  compilers  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
is  by  reference  to  the  Latin  Prayer-Book,  which  is 
of  equal  authority  with  the  English,  and  uniformly 
renders  “  priest”  presbyter — not  “  sacerdos ,”  and 
the  Communion  Table  “  mens  a  Domini .” 
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This  holds  good  not  only  in  the  Communion 
Office,  but  also  in  the  Ordinal  ;  in  the  latter  we 
have  tor  the  English  priesthood  the  Latin  “  pres  by  - 
ter  at  us" — not  “  sacerdotium”  and  the  choice  of 
this  word  accords  admirably  with  the  functions 
of  the  presbyterate  there  described,  which  are 
utterly  antagonistic  to  any  sacrificial  or  sacerdotal 
construction. 

Similar  reasoning,  of  course  with  the  exception 
of  the  argument  from  the  Latin  version,  applies 
to  those  parts  in  the  Office  of  Institution,  in  which 
the  terms  altar  and  priest  are  found. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  fix  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  sacrifice.  The  Latin  sacrijicium ,  from 
sacrijicare ,  although  mostly  used  in  the  sense  of 
mactation,  does  not  carry  that  meaning  etymo¬ 
logically,  for  sacrijicare  itself  is  the  compound 
of  sacrum  and  facere ;  and  although  sacrum  at  a 
very  early  date  carried  the  sense  of  victim  (which 
is  evident  from  the  proverbial  phrase  “  inter 
sacrum  saxumque  stare,"  to  stand  between  the 
victim  and  the  knife,  /.  e.  to  be  in  great  straits), 
it  is  really  a  vague  term  promiscuously  used  of 
any  holy  thing  or  act.  The  ecclesiastical  use  of 
the  term  sacrifice,  is  derived  from  the  Romish 
Church,  which  applies  it  to  the  Mass,  and  defines 
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its  sense  by  the  employment  of  the  word  host, 
hostia,  a  victim. 

The  Levitical  sacrifices  were  three-fold  :  expi¬ 
atory,  eucharistic,  and  self-dedicatory .  They  were 
also  federative  and  typical.  The  Levitical  sacri¬ 
fices  had  respect  to  the  Sinaitic  Covenant,  itself 
typical  of  the  New  and  Everlasting  Covenant  in 
the  Blood  of  Christ.  The  Sin  and  Trespass-offer¬ 
ings  were  expiatory  and  typical  of  “the  Lamb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.” 
The  burnt-offering  was  self-dedicatory,  its  central 
idea  being  the  offering  of  the  whole  victim  to 
God,  representing,  as  was  denoted  by  the  offerer 
laying  his  hand  on  the  victim’s  head,  his  entire 
consecration  in  body,  soul  and  spirit  to  God. 
The  burnt-offering  also  was  typical  of  Christ, 
and  met  its  highest  fulfilment  in  Him  who  came 
not  to  do  His  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the 
Father  that  sent  Him.  As  applied  to  Christians, 
the  best  comment  is  contained  in  the  Apostolic 
exhortation  “  to  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacri¬ 
fice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God.”  Rom.  xii :  i. 
The  bloody  peace-offering  and  the  unbloody  meat¬ 
offering,  were  strictly  eucharistic ;  the  offerings 
to  God  of  His  best  gifts  in  token  of  profound 
gratitude  for  mercies  received,  and  “  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  His  service  and  His  servants.” 
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The  distinctive  feature  of  these  sacrifices  was 
the  feasting  of  the  offerer  with  his  friends  on 
those  parts  of  the  offering  which  remained  after 
the  fat  had  been  burnt  before  the  Lord,  and  the 
breast  and  shoulder  been  given  to  the  priests. 
This  partitioning  of  the  sacrifice  into  shares,  some 
of  which  were  given  to  God,  some  to  the  priests, 
and  some  again  to  the  sacrificer  and  his  friends 
with  whom  he  was  expressly  bidden  to  join  the 
Levite,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  (Deut.  xii  : 
i  8  ;  xvi  :  11),  was  symbolic  of  communion  with 
God,  and  typical  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
of  the  feast  of  gladness  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
innumerable  benefits  flowing  to  us  from  the  all- 
prevailing  intercession  of  Christ  our  Peace.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  at 
once  commemorative  of  the  great  love  wherewith 
Christ  has  loved  us,  emblematic  of  our  oneness 
with  Him,  and  ratificatory  of  the  covenant  of 
peace.  I  call  especial  attention  to  the  last-named 
particular,  which  has  respect  to  the  words  of  the 
Institution.  Our  Lord,  according  to  St.  Mathew 
and  St.  Mark,  calls  the  cup  “  My  blood  of  the 
New  Covenant”  (^LadNejj,  and  according  to  St. 
Luke  and  St.  Paul,  He  says:  “'Phis  cup  is  the 
New  Covenant  in  my  Blood.”  The  term  “New 
Covenant,”  implies  the  existence  of  the  Old,  and 
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imports  that  as  under  the  old  dispensation  the 
blood  of  beasts  was  the  sign  and  pledge  of  God’s 
covenant  with  Israel — so  under  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  sign  and  pledge 
of  God’s  covenant  with  Christians.* 

We  h  ave  seen  that  some  of  the  Levitical  Sacri¬ 
fices  were  feasts  or  sacrifices  at  which  the  offerer 
was  privileged  to  share  them  with  God  ;  so  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  a  feast  on  the  One  Sacrifice  of 
the  Cross  and  the  ratification  of  the  New  and  Ever¬ 
lasting  Covenant.  The  blood  of  that  covenant 
has  been  shed  once  for  all,  and  peace  has  been 
made  ;  the  devout  communicant  accepts  that  peace 
at  the  “sacred  banquet,  where  we  are  God’s 
guests,  and  where  the  Spiritual  food  spread  for  us 
is  the  Lamb  slain  for  our  sins,  and  where  our  souls 
may  be  washed  by  His  most  precious  blood.” 

Yes,  the  only  sacrifice  offered  in  our  Church, 
is  eucharistic — that  is,  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  and  self-dedicatory  in  the  sense  of 
self-consecration  to  the  service  of  God,  when  we 
offer  and  present  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies, 
as  a  rational,  holy  and  living  sacrifice  to  God. 
The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  strictly 
commemorative,  ratificatory  and  self-dedicatory 

*  See  Browne  on  Article  xxviii.  Cudvvorth,  True  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 

ch.  I. 
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or  eucharistic,  destitute  at  once  of  any  and  every 
vicarious  sacerdotal  act  or  expiatory  virtue.  Its 
central  idea  is  Christ’s  one  full,  perfect  and  suffi¬ 
cient  sacrifice,  oblation  and  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  the  symbols  of  which 
are  the  bread  and  wine,  of  which  we  partake  in 
faith  to  our  souls’  health  in  remembrance  of  His 
sacrificial,  expiatory  and  propitiatory  death  in  our 
stead. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  me¬ 
morial  emblematic  of  His  sacrifice,  on  which  we 
feed  in  our  souls.  It  is  true  that  we  make  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  that  sacrifice  to  God  in  the  words: 
“  We,  thv  humble  servants,  do  celebrate  and  make 
here  before  thy  Divine  Majesty,  with  these  thy 
holy  gifts,  which  we  now  offer  unto  thee,  the 
memorial  thy  Son  hath  commanded  us  to  make,” 
but  this  commemorative  presentation  or  offering 
of  the  elements  is  a  sacrifice  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  our  alms  and  prayers  are  sacrifices.* 

The  total  absence  of  expiatory  virtue  in  the 
sacrament,  in  other  words,  the  lack  of  a  victim 
implies  the  absence  of  a  sacrificer  or  human  medi¬ 
ator  ;  for  the  text  declares  that  our  High  Priest 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come 
unto  God  bv  Him. 

j 


*  See  Life  of  Bishop  White,  Appendix,  p.  380,  sq. 
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The  logical  inference  from  these  considerations 
is  irresistible  that  any  mode  of  administering  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  sacrificially,  in 
the  Romish  sense,  is  at  once  repugnant  to  Holy 
Writ  and  the  teaching  of  this  Church.  This 
inference  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  official  utter¬ 
ance  of  our  Bishops  in  their  last  pastoral  letter. 
They  say  : 

“We  must  also  warn  you  against  confounding 
mediaeval  beliefs  or  usages  with  those  of  earlier 
and  purer  ages,  and  against  their  practical  substi¬ 
tution  for  the  beliefs  and  usages  of  our  own  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  Especially  do  we  condemn  any 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  which  implies  that, 
after  consecration,  the  proper  nature  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  bread  and  wine  does  not  remain;  which 
localizes  in  them  the  bodily  presence  of  our  Lord  ; 
which  allows  any  adoration  other  than  that  of  our 
blessed  Lord  Himself,  “  who  rose  again  from 
death,  and  took  again  His  body,  with  flesh,  bones, 
and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of 
man’s  nature,  wherewith  He  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  there  sitteth  until  He  return  to  judge  all  men 
at  the  last  day  which,  in  any  way,  asserts  that 
H  is  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  was  not  “  a  full,  per¬ 
fect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  and  which 
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adds  to  our  Liturgy  ceremonies  and  rites  designed 
to  teach  all  or  any  ot  these  things.  We  would, 
at  the  same  time,  deprecate  most  earnestly  those 
extravagancies  in  Ritualism,  recently  introduced, 
which  tend  to  assimilate  our  worship  to  that  of  a 
church  not  only  alien,  but  hostile  to  our  own.” 

In  addition  to  this  recent  expression  of  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  our  Bishops,  let  us  recall  the  language 
ol  the  Article:  “The  body  ol  Christ  is  given, 
taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  alter  an 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean 
whereby  the  Body  ol  Christ  is  received  and  eaten 
in  the  Supper,  is  faith,”  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Catechism. 

Why  was  the  Sacrament  ol  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  ordained  ? 

A.  For  the  continual  remembrance  ol  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  'ol  the  benefits 
which  we  receive  thereby. 

fL  What  is  the  outward  part  or  sign  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  ? 

A.  Bread  and  wine,  which  the  Lord  hath  com¬ 
manded  to  be  received. 

£k  What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified  ? 

A.  The  Body  and  Blood  ol  Christ,  which  are 
spiritually  taken  and  received  by  the  laithlul  in 
the  Lord's  Supper. 
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4>.  What  are  the  benefits  whereof  we  are  par¬ 
takers  thereby  ? 

A.  The  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our 
souls  by  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  as  our 
bodies  are  by  the  bread  and  wine.” 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  mode  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  sacrament,  the  Article  declares : 

“The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  not 
by  Christ’s  ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted 
up,  or  worshipped.” 

And  concerning  the  alleged  sacrificial  character 
of  the  officiating  minister,  the  31st  Aticle  declares 
that,  “The  offering  of  Christ,  once  made,  is  that 
perfect  redemption,  propitiation  and  satisfaction 
for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original 
and  actual,  and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for 
sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifice  of 
masses,  in  which  it  was  commonly  said  that  the 
priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blas¬ 
phemous  fables,  and  dangerous  conceits.” 

It  is  thus,  dear  brethren,  that  our  Church,  by 
the  mouth  of  her  Apostolic  Ministry,  and  by  the 
language  of  her  Scriptural  Standards,  maintains  her 
solemn  protest  against  the  dangerous  innovations, 
ungodly  and  abominable  perversions,  and  the  blas¬ 
phemous  fables  and  idolatrous  practices  of  the 
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Latin  Church.  It  is,  thus,  that  by  an  appeal  to 
Holy  Writ,  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Prim¬ 
itive  Church  she  vindicates  her  claim  to  Catho¬ 
licity,  and  deprecates  and  condemns  ceremonies 
and  rites  expressive  of  such  unscriptural  and  blas¬ 
phemous  doctrines ,  which,  under  the  same  ceremonial 
and  ritual  observances,  are  unblushingly  held,  and 
with  the  thunder  of  anathemas  on  all  gainsayers, 
authoritatively  set  forth  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  illustration  of  what  I  have  said,  hear  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  by  an  English  ritualist  of  the 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Communion  in  a  Ritu¬ 
alistic  Church  :  “  During  the  giving  of  absolution, 
the  congregation  prostrate  themselves  to  receive 
its  benefits  with  due  humility,  and  when  it  is 
ended,  again  cross  themselves.  The  altar,  priests, 
the  elements  and  sacred  vessels,  are  then  incensed 
preparatory  to  the  great  sacerdotal  act  of  conse¬ 
cration  ;  the  V eni  Creator  is  sung,  and  the  priest 
recites,  in  a  low  voice,  the  prayer  of  Consecration, 
At  the  words,  ‘This  is  my  body,’  ‘This  is  my 
blood,’  he  respectively  elevates  the  paten  and 
chalice,  the  deacon,  sub-deacon,  choir  and  con¬ 
gregation,  prostrating  themselves  in  adoration  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  Church  bell  is  tolled,  to  enable 
those  who  are  sick  at  home  to  join  in  the  adora¬ 
tion.  The  Agnus  Dei,  or  prayer  of  adoration  to 
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the  Saviour,  spiritually  present  in  the  consecrated 
elements,  is  then  sung,  all  still  remaining  prostrate. 
The  priest  then  communicates  himself  and  the 
few  who  are  compelled  to  communicate  at  High 
Mass,  and  proceeds  with  the  post-communion 
office.  The  Gloria  in  Excelsis  having  been 
chanted,  the  benediction  given,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  elements  consumed,  the  deacon  and  sub¬ 
deacon  assist  the  celebrant  in  the  ablutions.  The 
pall  and  corporal  are  then  carefully  folded  and 
placed  in  the  burse,  the  procession  is  formed  in 
the  same  order  as  on  entering,  and  slowly  retires, 
singing  the  Nunc  Dimittis  as  a  recessional.” 

The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  Romish 
ritual,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  nothing  has  here 
been  left  undone  to  effect  the  nearest  possible 
agreement  with  it,  and  the  widest  possible  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  established  usage  in  the  Reformed 
Anglican  Communion.  Let  me  point  out  only 
one,  and  that  the  most  important  feature  in  this 
description,  viz  :  the  elevation  of  the  paten  and 
chalice  followed  by  the  prostration  of  all  present, 
the  ministrant  alone  excepted.  The  rationale  of 
the  Romish  celebration  is  thus  given  by  a  Romish 
authority  :  “  At  the  words  Epui  pridie  quam  pateretur 
(who  on  the  day  before  He  suffered),  the  priest 
takes  hold  of  the  host,  and  now  wholly  represents 
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the  person  oi  Christ  as  He  spake  and  acted  at  the 
Last  Supper,  and  also  says  directly  in  His  name. 
Hoc  est  corpus  meum.  Immediately  after  the  con¬ 
secration,  the  priest  devoutly  genuflects  and  ele¬ 
vates  the  sacred  host,  presenting  it  to  the  people 
lor  adoration.  The  same  is  done  alter  the  con¬ 
secration  with  the  chalice,  which  the  priest  after 
elevation  places  on  the  corporal.” 

Now  here  is  no  room  for  misconception.  The 
consecrated  elements  have  been  transubstantiated 
into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  they  are 
uplifted  for  the  adoration  of  all  present. 

Th  is  is  the  meaning  and  only  intelligible  mean¬ 
ing  of  elevation.  The  performance  of  the  self¬ 
same  ceremonial  act  in  any  of  our  Churches,  in 
spite  of  the  declaration  of  those  who  practise  it, 
that  they  repudiate  transubstantiation  and  believe 
only  in  the  spiritual,  true,  and  ineffable  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  Romish  rationale — for  our  Church  posi¬ 
tively  denounces  and  interdicts  it.  Nor  will  the 
appeal  to  Catholic  practice  hold  good — for  the 
superstitious  and  blasphemous  act  of  elevation 
arose  in  the  worse  than  Egyptian  darkness  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  was  utterly  unknown  in  the 
purest  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  I  may  add  in 
this  connection,  that  the  same  origin  belongs  to 
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almost  all  the  strange  ritualistic  and  ceremonial 
observances,  for  which  Catholic  usage  is  claimed.* 

The  horns  of  the  dilemma  to  which  the  ritu¬ 
alist  is  reduced  are  these  :  ritualistic  usages  are 
either  unmeaning  and  silly  puerilities,  or  symbolic 
of  the  worst  forms  of  Latin  innovation  and  cor¬ 
ruption. 

Our  duty  as  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  is  clear;  we  must  protest  against 
the  slander  that  our  standards  sanction  any  doc¬ 
trine  or  practice  nullifying  the  atonement,  or  im¬ 
pugning  the  perpetual  intercession  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  terse  and  strong  language 
of  the  Homilist  already  cited,  say  to  our  people  : 
“  Make  Christ  thine  own,  and  apply  His  merits 
unto  thyself.  Herein  thou  needest  no  other 
man’s  help — no  other  sacrifice  or  oblation,  no 

*  Very  curicus  is  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  colors,  for  which  Catholic  usage  is 
claimed.  The  color  of  ecclesiastical  garments  and  paraments,  is  symbolic  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  the  Church  desires  both  to  express  and  to  excite  in  the  faithful,  cn  all  oc¬ 
casions  of  service.  Now  before  the  9th  century,  there  were  no  ecclesiastical  directions 
concerning  color.  The  10th  century  introduced  four  colors:  red,  white,  green  and 
black;  in  the  nth  century,  blue  or  dark  blue  were  occasionally  used  instead  of  black. 
The  use  of  colors  is  net  uniform  5  purple  is  the  color  of  mourning  ameng  the  Greeks, 
and  is  used  cn  fast-days.  The  Romish  ritual  receives  and  prescribes  five  colors  :  1. 
'white t  as  the  symbol  of  joy  and  purity  of  heart.  By  its  use  the  Church  expresses  her 
joy  a.  for  the  tokens  of  God's  love  to  man  ;  b.  for  the  holy,  pure,  and  penitent  life  of 
theelezt;  2.  red,  symbolic  of  the  Church’s  joy  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine 
gifts  and  graces  5  3.  blue,  the  symbol  of  penitence  and  mourning  for  sins;  4.  green ,  the 
symbol  of  hope,  denoting  that  the  faithful  may,  and  will  merit  salvation  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  5.  blacky  the  symbol  of 
deepest  mourning.  Yellow  stands  for  white,  azure  for  dark  blue,  gold  for  all  colors 
except  black  and  blue.  (Weizer  w.  Welte,  Kirchen  L:x:con  III.,  901  sq.J 
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sacrificing  priest,  no  mass,  no  means  established 
by  man’s  invention.”  And  in  vindication  of  the 
Catholicity  of  our  loved  Church,  we  point  to 
her  Apostolical  Ministry,  her  primitive  ritual,  her 
Scriptural  standards,  her  agreement,  in  short,  with 
the  Apostles’  doctrine  and  fellowship,  the  break¬ 
ing  of  bread,  and  prayers,  “  which  is  the  visible 
expression,  even  as  Christ  our  Sacrifice  and  High 
Priest  is  the  Living  Centre  of  true  Catholic  unity.” 

The  priceless  boon  of  free  access  to  the 
Father  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  ever- 
living,  all-prevailing  Intercessor,  accorded  in  the 
Gospel  to  the  humblest  penitent,  and  the  promise 
of  forgiveness  and  acceptance  made  to  all  that  in 
faith  draw  near  to  God  through  Christ,  is  the 
blessed  and  comfortable  doctrine  we  are  bidden 
to  preach ;  but  we  are  also  bidden  with  equal 
earnestness  and  power  to  maintain  the  necessity 
of  a  virtuous  and  godly  life,  as  the  indispensable 
concomitant  of  a  Christian  profession. 

This  is  a  matter  of  infinite  importance,  which 
demands  the  urgent  attention  of  every  minister  of 
this  Church.  Instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  idle 
and  unprofitable  discussion  concerning  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  mediaeval,  monkish  practices,  concern¬ 
ing  the  number,  shape  or  color  of  ecclesiastical 


garments,*  he  should  remember  that  he  lives  in 
an  age  wonderfully  progressive  and  marvellously 
practical  ;  an  age  of  restless  energy  and  feverish 
excitement;  an  age  impatient  to  deal  with  the 
defunct  systems  of  the  past  —  eager  for  present 
achievement,  and  big  with  bold  and  mighty  enter¬ 
prise.  The  great  task  of  the  Church  is  to  stamp 
on  this  age  the  impress  of  Christianity  ;  to  be  the 
true  civilizer  and  ennobler  of  this  generation  ;  to 
stem  the  current  of  vice,  immorality,  and  crime, 
by  precept  and  example — by  loving  admonition 
and  fearless  inculcation  of  such  practical  themes 
as  that  true  religion  enters  every  relation  of  life, 
requires  honesty,  truthfulness,  chastity,  and  every 
other  virtue  in  all  that  profess  and  call  themselves 

*  The  symbolism  of  ecclesiastical  garments,  etc.,  deserves  a  brief  notice.  We  con¬ 
tend  that  the  innovations  of  the  ritualists  in  this  respect  are  repugnant  to  Holy  Writ, 
and  to  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  this  Church.  The  Romish  writers  explain  the  matter 
thus  :  The  central  point  of  the  Church’s  mystical  life  which  resides  in  the  unbloody 
Sacrifice,  Sheds  a  halo  of  glory  on  the  sacred  garments,  and  exalts  them  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  life.  The  eternal  High  Priest  Jesus  Christ,  living  in  the  Church,  represents 
Himself  in  the  sacred  garments,  as  He  of  whom  it  is  written:  u  Deminus  regnavit , 
decorem  indutus  est,  indutus  est  Deminus  fortitudincm,  et  prcccinxit  so.” 

Thus  the  alb  ( eamisia ,  poderis ),  is  the  symbol  of  the  righteousness  acquired  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  of  the  peculiar  hcliness  which  is  to  shine  in  the  Servant  of 
God,  with  reference  to  the  •white  mock  garment  (which  was,  however,  purple 1  in 
which  Herod  arrayed  Jesus.  The  cingulum  ( balthcus ,  zona),  is  symbolic  of  the  words: 
Prrecinge  me  Demine  cingulo  puritatis.  The  maniple  ( mauipuius ,  sudarium),  originally, 
and  as  late  as  A.  D.  1115,  a  linen  handkerchief  to  wipe  eff  the  perspiration,  was 
speedily  metamorphosed  into  a  symbol  of  ufructus  honorum  operum ,”  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  the  sweat  of  Apostolic  labors. 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  paraments.  The  corporal,  c.g.  from  Corpus ,  is  a  linen 
napkin  on  which  the  Sacred  Body  is  laid,  and  with  which  it  is  covered  as  symbolic  of 
the  linen  cloth  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  wrapped  the  Body  of  cur  Lord  after 
the  crucifixion.  ( Wetzer  w.  Welte,  Kirchcn  Lexicon ,  VI.  21 5,  sq. ;  VII.,  96  ;  II.  880.) 
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Christians,  and  that  in  short,  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

If  we  realize  this  part  of  our  Mission  as  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  Christ,  if  in  this  spirit  we  stand  up  for 
Him  and  interpret  to  men  His  sublime  teaching, 
we  pursue  the  most  efficacious  method  of  declar¬ 
ing  at  once  the  Protestantism  and  Catholicity  of 
our  loved  Church  ;  her  Protestantism  by  showing 
that  she  is  in  arms  against  wickedness  and  vice, 
and  against  every  system  that  substitutes  human 
inventions  and  devices  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God;  her  Catholicity  by  showing  her  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  human  race* in  its  wants  and 
aspirations,  by  her  ceaseless  efforts  to  supply  the 
one  and  to  ennoble  the  other,  by  bidding  men 
think  upon  and  do  “  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  and  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report.” 

And  now,  etc. 


